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INTR ODUCTION 

This booklet is not intended as a substitute for the standard works in the field of Jewish liturgy. It 
has a far more modest aim in view. It merely wants to facilitate the student’s grasp of the structure and 
of the organizing principles of the standard Jewish worship service on weekdays and Sabbaths. In 
particular, that student has been constantly borne in mind to whom the traditional Jewish prayerbook 
is an unknown territory, and who, therefore, upon first contact, tends to be overwhelmed by pages and 
pages of unfamiliar material. 

The text of the traditional liturgy on which this Guide to the Prayerbook is based is the Shilo Prayer 
Book (New York, 1932, and subsequent editions; pagination here follows that of the sixth edition, 1972, 
and later editions). The advantage of that edition of the prayerbook is its clear Hebrew type. The 
student should know, however, that, on the one hand, the Shilo Prayer Book does not contain all of the 
prayers of the Ashkenazi Rite, and that, on the other hand, it does not always present the Ashkenazi 
Rite in its pure form. It modifies the Ashkenazi Rite by the insertion of Kabbalistic formulae (e.g., the 
small print on pages 22 and 34) and by whole sections which come from the Sepharadi Rite (via the 
"Nusah Sepharad" of the East European Hasidim, e.g., pp. 16-19). But, on the whole, a pretty accurate 
notion of the standard Ashkenazi Rite may be obtained from the Shilo Prayer Book, deviations from 
it being noted in this Guide -particularly in the chapter, "The Composition of Various Services." 

This Guide to the Prayerbook could be kept within relatively brief dimensions because, happily, one 
of the standard works on Jewish liturgy, long out-of-print, has again become available in 1966. We 
are referring to Israel Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorised Daily Prayerbook , new revised 
edition (New York, Hermon Press, 1966). It is assumed throughout that this Guide will be used in 
conjunction with the Companion , in which latter each prayer is dealt with more fully. The fact that the 
page references in the Companion are to a different edition of the prayerbook should not present undue 
difficulties, seeing that both prayerbooks contain the same traditional services. 

The order in which the prayers are dealt with in this Guide is not the order in which the prayers are 
recited in the synagogue (although, in our chapter, "The Composition of Various Services," the correct 
order will be clearly indicated). Rather do we deal with major rubrics first, i.e., "The Shema’ ," "The 
Framework of the Shema’," and "The Eighteen Benedictions," and only then do we proceed to an 
outline of the prayers which precede the Shema’ , and of those which follow the Eighteen Benedictions. 

A note about important dates in the evolution of Reform Jewish liturgy, and about the major 
characteristics of Reform liturgy, will, we trust, enhance the usefulness of this Guide, as will the short 
Bibliography at the end. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, February, 1967 Jakob J. Petuchowski 

The reprinting of this work makes possible the inclusion of references to important publications in 
the field of Jewish liturgy since 1967 (most of which were listed in a supplementary bibliography 
prepared by the author in 1987/88), and to provide pagination references additionally to Siddur Rinat 
Yisrael (Ashkenaz, Diaspora Version, Jerusalem, 1982), which is widely used in educational contexts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1992 


Richard S. Sarason 




THE BASIC STRUCTURE 


The basic structure of the Jewish public worship service is simple enough. In its original form, it 
consisted of "The Shema’ and its Blessings," and of—what the Rabbis called—"The Prayer," i.e., a 
composite of eighteen (later, nineteen) benedictions on weekdays, and of seven benedictions on Sabbaths 
and festivals. The Shema’ comprised Deuteronomy 6:4-9 (which the Rabbis called, "The Acceptance 
of the Yoke of God’s Rulership"); Deuteronomy 11:13-21 (which the Rabbis called, "The Acceptance 
of the Yoke of the Commandments"); and Numbers 15:37-41 (which, on account of its last verse, the 
Rabbis referred to as "The Exodus from Egypt"). The three Biblical passages were surrounded by a 
framework of "blessings," i.e., really eulogies in which God was praised for various aspects of His 
dealings with the world, in general, and with Israel, in particular. 

The first "blessings" before the Shema’, in the morning service, praised God as the Creator of light, 
who daily renews the work of creation. In the evening service, this "blessing" took the form of praising 
God, who, "by His word, brings on the evening twilight." The second "blessing" before the Shema’ , 
identical in content, though differing in wording, for both morning and evening services, praised God 
for the love He has shown Israel-a love manifest in Israel’s possession of the Torah. In the morning 
service, the Shema’ was followed by one "blessing," in which the contents of the Shema’ were affirmed 
as true and enduring, and in which the theme of the Exodus from Egypt, mentioned in the third 
paragraph of the Shema’, was developed—both in terms of the memory of God s past redemptive acts, 
and in terms of the future messianic hope. A similar "blessing" followed upon the Shema’ in the 
evening service, where, however, yet another "blessing" followed, one which invoked God as the 
Guardian "Who spreads out the tabernacle of peace." 

The rubric, "The Shema’ and its Blessings," thus constituted the creedal affirmation within the 
Jewish worship service. It proclaimed the monotheistic faith and Israel’s loyalty to the divine 
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commandments; and it linked that proclamation to an affirmation of the doctrines of Creation, 
Revelation, and Redemption. 

That the public worship originally began with the first "blessing" before the Shema’ is still indicated 
by the fact that, to this day, the first "blessing" before the Shema’ is preceded by the Call to Worship 
("Praise ye the Lord, to whom all praise is due!"), even though, for many a century now, this Call to 
Worship has been preceded by a great deal of other liturgical material. Prayers which were originally 
meant to be recited privately in one’s own home-prayers connected with rising from one’s bed, washing 
one’s hands, putting on one’s belt, etc.- were transferred to the beginning of the synagogue service. 
So were passages from Scripture and Rabbinic literature which the pious Jew was meant to study every 
day before beginning the statutory prayer. And so were psalmodic passages from Scripture which, at 
first, were likewise a matter of private, rather than of public, worship. 

Nor did the actual "blessings" of the Shema’ remain in the short and simple form in which they 
were originally couched. For example, the first "blessing" before the Shema’ , dealing, as we have 
noted, with God as the Creator of light, was elaborated by later mystics, who saw the heavenly 
luminaries as angelic beings, and who, therefore, gave free rein to their fancy in describing the praises 
uttered by the angelic choirs. 

"The Prayer" which followed the " Shema’ and its Blessings" was the rubric which provided 
petitionary prayer-prayers for forgiveness, for instruction, for personal and national welfare, etc. That 
is to say, it provided that on weekdays. On Sabbaths and festivals, the petitionary prayers were replaced 
by a single prayer of gratitude for the gift of the Sabbath or the festival. Yet the first three and last 
three benedictions of "The Prayer" remained the same for Sabbaths, festivals, and weekdays. Those 
six benedictions dealt with (a) the God of the fathers, who would send a redeemer to their children; (b) 
the mighty acts of the Lord, manifest particularly in the resurrection of the dead; (c) the holiness of God 
which is proclaimed by Israel on earth even as it is by the angels on high; (d) the request that the 
worship service be acceptable to God; (e) gratitude for God’s providence; and (f) a prayer for peace. 
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The benedictions making up "The Prayer" also underwent elaborations, and were changed to take 
into account the changed circumstances of Jewish life. For example, the benediction we have listed 
under (d), above, originally read as follows; "Have pleasure, O Lord our God, in the service of Thy 
people Israel, and accept in favor the fire-offerings of Israel and their prayer." And it concluded either 
with "Praised art Thou, O Lord, who accepts the service of His people Israel," or with "Praised art 
Thou, O Lord, whom alone we serve in reverence." (Cf. Rashi to b. Berakhot lib, s.v. wa’avodah .) 
This benediction goes back to the days when the sacrificial cult of the Jerusalem Temple was still 
practiced. After the destruction of the Temple, a prayer for the acceptance of sacrifices was no longer 
in order. Instead, it was changed into a plea for the acceptance of prayer and for the restoration of the 
sacrifices. 

If "The Shema’ and its Blessings" and "The Prayer" were the original components of the public 
Jewish worship service, they did not remain its sole contents. We have already seen that the rubric of 
"The Shema’ and its Blessings" is now preceded by a number of other rubrics. Likewise, "The Prayer" 
came to be followed by other liturgical materials. Reference must here be made to the "Supplications." 
After the structure of the Eighteen Benedictions had become formalized, provision was made in the 
daily service for the private prayer of individuals. This rubric was called Supplications, or The 
Falling on one’s Face," in view of the posture of prostration assumed by the worshipper for this section 
of the service, the Eighteen Benedictions having been recited in a standing position. While, at first, 
this rubric of the service was meant to enable the individual to couch his private prayer in his own 
words, the Talmud records the prayers which some of the teachers used to offer on that occasion. After 
a while, the private prayer of Mar the son of Ravina-"0 God, guard my tongue from evil, and my Ups 
from speaking guile..."—was incorporated into the liturgy at this point. As a consequence, the period 
for private prayer ("Supplications") was shifted to a position after the recitation of Mar’s prayer. For 
a time, the period set aside for "Supplications" was stiU regarded as the domain of private prayer. In 
due course, however, official liturgical texts were provided for the "Supplications" as well. But the 
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public worship service ultimately continued beyond the "Supplications." It almost seems that Jews were 
reluctant to bring their service to a conclusion. The actual end was postponed more and more—by the 
addition of more psalms, more prayers, and the repeated recitation of the qaddish. 

Yet, even before those latter additions were reached, there were other components of the worship 
service. There was a reading from the Torah on the mornings of Sabbaths, festivals, Mondays, 
Thursdays, New Moons, and all special feast and fast days. There was also a Torah reading on Sabbath 
afternoons. And a lesson from the Prophets followed the Torah reading on the mornings of Sabbaths 
and festivals, and during the afternoon service of fast days. The custom in Palestine had been to read 
through the entire Pentateuch within a period of three years or three and a half years. The Babylonian 
custom was to read through the entire Pentateuch in one year; and the Babylonian custom ultimately 
prevailed everywhere. It was left to some congregations espousing the cause of modem Reform 
Judaism to revert to the old Palestinian custom. It should furthermore be remembered that, in the early 
Rabbinic period, the Hebrew readings from the Scriptures were followed by an Aramaic translation or 
paraphrase. There was also an exposition of the Scriptures, the antecedent of the modem sermon. The 
Aramaic paraphrase ultimately lapsed, and the homilies, too, fell into oblivion before the beginning of 
the modem period. There were, indeed, wandering preachers who entertained and edified congregations 
in Eastern Europe on Sabbath afternoons. But the regular rabbis confined themselves to legal 
expositions twice a year, on the Sabbath before Passover, and on the Sabbath before the Day of 
Atonement. The place of homiletics was taken by poetic inserts into the prayers, the piyyutim . 


(from Jakob J. Petuchowski, Prayerbook Reform in Europe , 1968) 
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DEFINITIONS OF BERAKHAH , HATIMAH, MATBE’A QATSER, MATBE’A ’AROKH, AND 
"EULOGY"---- 

(from Ismar Elbogen, Derjiidische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung . 4th ed. 

Hildesheim, Georg Olms, 1962, pp. 4f. Tr. J.J.P.) 

The basic form of prayer is called 1313. The expression goes back to n Chronicles 20:26, 

’H JIN 1313 D2? '3 1313. In Nehemiah 9:5, 1313, in addition to nbnn, is already used in this 
new, technical sense. 

nans is derived from m which, originally, meant to fall on one’s knees , but which then 
acquired the meaning of offering intercession, blessing, and finally, "to praise, to exalt God" ( Pi’el and 
Qal , passive participle). Thus 1313 also designates the prayer of praise and thanksgiving, and always 
has hymnic content. 

The 1313 has a definite form, 11313 0213 or 1313 bv 3330 (y. Berakhot 1:8 [3d]). The 
prototype of that was given by the manifold praises of the Psalms, particularly by the doxologies at the 
end of the various Books of Psalms (Psalms 41:14; 72:18; etc.). 

The first Amoraim (third century C.E.) established fixed rules for the formulation of the 1313. 
Sometimes it was the mention of the Name of God (DW), sometimes the mention of the Kingdom of 
God (rVD^Q), which was demanded as a conditio sine qua non . In this way, the customary formula, 
d^iim ibn irnbx *i nnn ina, originated. 

There are short benedictions , ISp 3330 (y. Ber., loc. tit.), which consist of a single sentence- 
such as the benedictions recited on occasions of enjoyment and before the fulfillment of religious 
obligations. Such benedictions only begin with “pin 01133 mniYlS). 

Other benedictions, however, are called long benedictions , “plJJ 173312. They are, for the most 
part, the prayers, in a narrower sense, which not only begin with “[113, but also have a conclusion, 
amn (Mishnah Berakhot , end) or Dinn (b. Ber. 12b; y. Ber., loa tit.), with 1113. (This 
conclusion is also known as the ni2' , nn. — J.J.P.) 
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Thi s conclusion is likewise called rD“Q, evXoy'La [ eulogia ], eulogy-as in the Septuagint translation 
of the passage in II Chronicles. Its form is TI iinX That is why a Scripture verse (plOS), too, 

can serve as a HOIS, as long as it is provided with an appropriate conclusion by means of a eulogy. 
(Cf. Mishnah Ta anit 2:3.) Such eulogies can also be placed at the end of petitionary prayers. That is 
why the name of the most important petitionary prayer is rVD"D mt»i? nJttttf. 

Where several niOID, i.e., a series of prayers, follow one another, only the first one is to begin 
with “p“0, but not the others which follow it (iirnDn^ rOlOOil JIOID). This rule, however, like 
the first one, is applied with many exceptions. Perhaps the rule is of a more recent date then many of 
the prayers of that kind, and thus could not be applied to them. (Cf. y. Ber ., loc. cit. ) 

If a prayer, HOIO, consists of a lengthy text, the content of which departs from the theme of its 
starting-point, then the last sentence before the eulogy must again revert to the theme of the 
starting-point (nrmsn I'170 nO’nn 1 ? 1100). 



THE VARIOUS RITES AND THEIR INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
(after loseph Heinemann, Tefillot yisra’el wetoledotehen, Jerusalem, 1966) 
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direct dependence 
indirect dependence 
minor influence 
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THE SHEMA’ 

The Shema , in both the morning and the evening service, consists of the following three Biblical 
paragraphs: 

17DK?—Deuteronomy 6:4-9; the Rabbis called it, D'D© ITD^D bw nbSj?. 
yDK; DN n^ni-Deuteronomy 11:13-21; the Rabbis called it,'mi3»n ^127 n hip. 
nOK'l-Numbers 15:37-41; the Rabbis called it, DnSB flK'S'. 


For the text of the Shema’ , see for example, Rinat Yisrael, pp. 62-64, or Shilo Siddur, pp. 58-61. 
See also Israel Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorised Daily Prayerbook , pp. 50-54. 

Note particularly pp. 5If., about the response, DE? "J113, which is recited after the first verse of the 
Shema’. 






the framework OF THE SHEMA’ 
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Morning 


Evening 


Call to Worship ( Barekhu and Response) 


1) Yotser ’or ( Rinat , pp. 58-60; 

Shilo , pp. 54-58), 
including angelology and 

Qedushah deyotser— even —C R E A T I O N- 

more elaborate on the " ~- 

Sabbath (cf. Rinat , pp. 

250-55; Shilo , pp. 197-203) 


1) Ma’ariv ’aravim 
(Rinat , p. 158; 
Shilo , pp. 115-16) 


2) Ahavah rabbah 

( Rinat , p. 61; Shilo , p. 58) 


-REVE LATION- 


2) Ahavat ’olam 
( Rinat , pp. 158-59; 
Shilo , p. 116) 


The Shema’ 


3) Ge’ullah 


-REDEMPTION- 3) Ge’ullah 


(a) ’Emet weyatsiv (R, p. 64; S, pp. 61-62) 

(b) iAl harishonim (R, p. 65; S, p. 62) 

(c) ’Ezrat ’avotenu (R, pp. 65-66; S, 62-63) 


’Emet we’emunah 
(R, pp. 161-62; 

S, pp. 118-20) 


4) Hashkivenu (R, p. 162; S, p. 
120) — counted in the 

Mishnah, Berakhot 1:4, as a 
separate, fourth, benediction, 
it is considered by the 
Gemara, b. Ber. 4b, as an 
"elongated Ge’ullah " 

NOTE: This framework is basically the same for weekdays and the Sabbath, except that, on the 
Sabbath, there is a more elaborate form of the Yotser , a different eulogy for Hashkivenu (cf. Rinat, p. 
203; Shilo , p. 139, as contrasted with Rinat , p. 162; Shilo p. 120), and the insertion of Exodus 
31:16-17 after the Hashkivenu of the Evening Service. (See Rinat , p. 203; Shilo, pp. 139-40.) 


The attempt to express the Sabbath theme within the standard benedictions of the Shema’, made, 
for example, by Saadia Gaon and the Italian Rite, did not find acceptance in the Ashkenazi Rite. But 
see, within more recent years, the adoption of Saadia’s versions as alternatives in the Reconstructionist 
prayerbook. (Sabbath Prayer Book . New York, The Jewish Reconstructionist Foundation, 1953, pp. 30 
and 32.) 


On the benedictions of the Shema’ see Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorised Daily 
Prayerbook , pp, 41-50, 54-55, 108-112, 129-130, 143-145. 



THE EIGHTEEN BENEDICTIONS: STRUCTURE 
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(1) DEFINITIONS AND FORMS 

The Prayer, Tefillah , for the ancient Rabbis, was the prayer of the Eighteen Benedictions, 
Shemoneh ’esreh berakhot . 

The words Tefillah and Shemoneh ’esreh are still used to describe that prayer, even though, on 
weekdays, there are now nineteen benedictions, while, on Sabbaths and festivals, there are only seven. 
Particularly on the latter occasions it would be more accurate to use the word, Tefillah; but, in popular 
(Ashkenazic) parlance, Shemoneh ’esreh is used as well. 

Another name for the same prayer, and used consistently by the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, is 
’Amidah—a name derived from the fact that, in the traditional synagogue, the worshippers are standing 
during the recitation of this prayer. 

Israel Abrahams’ comments, in Companion to the Authorised Daily Prayerbook , pp. 55-71, 
130-131, 145-148, 164-166, 170, and 188-189 should be read in connection with the respective forms 
of the Tefillah . 

The first three and the last three benedictions remain constant for all occasions-except that, in the 
Ashkenazi rite only, a shorter form of the final benediction is used for Minhah and Ma’ariv services. 

Between the two sets of three benedictions, there are thirteen Intermediate Benedictions 
(’Emtsa’iyyot) on weekdays. In case of emergency, those thirteen benedictions may be replaced by a 
single one which incorporates the contents of all thirteen. This is called Tefillah qetsarah , or, on the 
basis of its opening word, Havinenu . 

On Sabbaths and festivals there is only one Intermediate Benediction, which is not of a petitionary 
character like the Intermediate Benedictions of the weekday Tefillah . It deals with the sanctity (and joy) 
of the particular occasion, and is, therefore, called Qedushat hayyom . 
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The first benediction of the Tefillah is always introduced by Psalm 51:17 ("O Lord, open Thou my 
mouth..., ) and the last benediction is always followed by Psalm 19:15 ("May the words of my 
mouth... ). This practice is attributed to Rabbi Yohanan, in b. Berakhot 4b. 

However, between the conclusion of the final benediction and the recitation of Psalm 19:15, the 
prayerbook includes a prayer ("O my God, guard my tongue from evil...") which is based on the 
private prayer of Mar, son of Ravina, recorded in b. Berakhot 17a. 

Where, as in Shaharit , Musaf , and Minhah Services, there is a reader’s repetition of the Tefillah , 
the third benediction is more elaborate in the reader’s repetition than it is in the silent prayer of the 
congregation. The additional element, consisting of responses and connecting sentences, is called the 
Qedushah. 
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(2) 

STRUCTURE AND NAMES 

OF BENEDICTIONS IN THE 

WEEKDAY ’AMIDAH 

1. 

rvnN 

Rinat, p. 67 

Shilo, p. 64 

2. 

nmaa 

Rinat, pp. 67-68 

Shilo, p. 65 

3. 

oc?n n»np 

Rinat, p. 69 

Shilo, p. 66 

4. 

nr a 

Rinat, p. 69 

Shilo, pp. 66-67 

5. 

naiem 

Rinat, p. 69 

Shilo, p. 67 

6. 

nn^o 

Rinat, p. 69 

Shilo, p. 67 

7. 


Rinat, p. 69 

Shilo, p. 68 

8. 

HNlDn 

Rinat, p. 70 

Shilo, p. 68 

9. 

D"a©n nana 

Rinat, pp. 70-71 

Shilo, p. 68 

10. 

nri^i fiap 

Rinat, p. 71 

Shilo, p. 69 

11. 

nana 

Rinat, p. 71 

Shilo, p. 69 

12. 

□’ran nana 

Rinat, p. 71 

Shilo, p. 69 

13. 

D'pnjjn nana 

Rinat, p. 72 

Shilo, p. 70 

14. 

D^Eiin’ nra 

Rinat, p. 72 

Shilo, p. 70 

15. 

in nana 

Rinat, p. 72 

Shilo, pp. 70-71 

16. 

n'rsn unw 

Rinat, pp. 72-73 

Shilo, p. 71 

17. 

nmay 

Rinat, pp. 73-74 

Shilo, pp. 72-73 

18 

n«mn 

Rinat, pp. 74-76 

Shilo, pp. 73-75 

19. 

(Dib®) auna nana 

Rinat, p. 77 

Shilo, pp. 76-77 



HAVINENU 
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•T'am n uib uvi^k laran 
.inm^ nx ^1B1 
.o^ixa mvib I] 1 ? r6om 

.31K3Q3 Upmi 
.-jsin ni«33 i??trn 
.ympn ynxn ms?3 33 -inb lrmsiaai 
.■yr 1 E v , in dpi sin ^yi mstr n'mnm 

“j^n yipmi “[T-y y333 opna 
prima 'er-p 1 ? “ii nmum "jmi? in 1 ? pp mrassi 

,n?yn nnx Nip? die: 
in'rsn yam nnN -jrn 

(Baer, ’Avodat Yisrael , p. 108; Rinat Yisrael , p. 112) 

(compare with the version in Gates of Prayer , p. 109) 

TEFILLAH QETSARAH 

.map orum D'3ia *py mms 

uttdk mbm irn^N " yaa^ yian it 
mens , i3 mm ma-bab inrm 
.miona m nna-ba 1 ?) 
; n»» T?’i?3 

•.n'man yam ,1 nnx “pm 

(Baer ’Avodat Yisrael, p. 108; Rinat Yisrael , p. 112) 

(compare both of the above with the ’CTdah in one of the weekday services in the Union Prayer 
Book, Newly Revised, Vol. 1, p. 349) 



(3) INSERTS IN THE WEEKDAY ’AMIDAH 
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1. Termination of the Sabbath: 13033111 nn« in ni'3 (R, p. 166; S, p.67) 

2. New Moons and Half-Holidays: Wl in mi3J (R, pp . 73-74; S, P . 72) 

3. Hanukkah and Purim: D’Dll- 1 ?!? in mOin (R, pp. 75-76; S, p. 74) 

4. Ten Days of Repentance: 

(a) D"r6 1303T in ni2N (R, p. 67; S, p. 64) 

(b) o'fimn on ^ioo 'o in nmaa (r, p . 68; s, P . 65 ) 

(c) Eulogy, tmpn in D»n nt»np (R, p. 69; S, p. 66) 

(d) Eulogy, OOttfOn "[‘pon in ODtllO (R, p. 71; S, p. 69) 

(e) □•’310 □ 1 Tl i ? mnm in HNTin (R, p. 76; S, p. 75) 

(f) D 1 TI "1203 in Dl^COna n2"l2 (R, p. 77; S, p. 76) 

5. On Fast Days: 1331? in n^'Sn l?01!tf (R, p. 70; S, p. 71) 

(Note: This becomes a separate benediction, after H^INl, in the reader’s 
repetition.) 

6. Ninth of Ab Afternoon: Dn3 in H312 (R, p. 147; S, p. 70) 

7. Between Shemini ’Atseret and Passover: min O’tUD in 011123 (R, p. 67; S, p. 65) 

8. Between December 4th and Passover: “1001 ^0 "jm in D , 3B? (R, p. 70; S, p. 68) 
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( 4 ) THE SABBATH ’AMIDAH 

max 

m -it 3 a 


EVENING 
(R, p. 205; 

S, pp. 142-43) 

— — 1 i « 1 w 1 | 

MORNING 
(R, pp. 262-63; 

S, pp. 212-13) 

AFTERNOON 
(R,pp. 314-15; 
S, pp. 277-78) 

nanp nriN 

nt&a natr 

*rnN nnx 


■naen 



innj »6i 


run 

nsn x"in 

nan k b ik 


m i 3 c 



nm n 



Q’lna naia 


Franz Rosenzweig ( Per Stem der Erlosung , Book IE, pp. 65-67 [= English translation, The Star 
of Redemption , pp. 311-13]) pointed out how the three cardinal themes of Creation, Revelation, and 
Redemption find expression in the various "introductions" to the Qedushat Hayyom section of the 
different Sabbath ’Amidot (in the Ashkenazi rite). 

On Friday night, the Sabbath is introduced as the Festival of Creation, and the "proof text" from 
Genesis 2:1-3 (Wayyekhullu ) emphasizes the same theme. 

Moses, rejoicing at the time of the Sinai tic Revelation, when the Sabbath commandment was 
proclaimed, is the theme of the "introduction" in the morning ’Amidah , which can, therefore, be said 
to reflect the Revelation theme. 

"Thou art One, and Thy Name is One," is the "introduction to Qedushat Hayyom in the afternoon 
’Amidah. The Sabbath is a hint of "that day" when "the Lord shall be One, and His Name shall be 
One," i.e., the day of messianic fulfillment. Expressing that theme gives the Sabbath afternoon liturgy 
its "messianic" flavor. The theme, therefore, is one of Redemption. 
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HOL HAMO’ED 

(R, pp. 394-400; 
S, pp. 363-70) 

nmm nnN 

)nm 

mN\in D£»n 

mump 

mnym 

concluding with: 
pNivn vnptt 
:D'Mni 


(5) THE MUSAF ’AMIDAH 


niiH 
nniis 
d V) n n \y 1 1 


NEW MOON 
(Weekday) 

(R, pp. 367-68; 
S, pp. 337-39) 

D'unn mi 


mmp 


n't'V vnn n"in 

concluding with 
1N1W’ WlpO 

-.o'vnn aunti 


SABBATH 

(R, PP, 284-87; 
S, pp. 241-44) 

J11W nun 

nmip 
lnnun 
mi n"in 

concluding with: 
iniwn \tnp» 

m i i v 

n n 11 n 


NEW MOON 
& SABBATH 
(R, pp. 285-87; 
S, pp. 241-44) 

mi' nnN 


mmp 

lnnvn 

nn n"in 

concluding with: 
Iniw'i mwn vnpo 
:D'vnn 'WNii 


□ 'ini mn 
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THE EIGHTEEN BENEDICTIONS: BACKGROUND MATERIALS 

(1) Maimonides: Mishneh Torah , Hilkhot TefiUah 
Chapter One 

(1) It is a positive (Biblical) commandment to pray every day, as it is said (Exodus 23:25), "Ye shall 
serve the Lord your God." From Tradition we know that this "service" is prayer. For it is said 
(Deuteronomy 11:13), "And to serve Him with all your heart." The Sages said: "What is the service 
that takes place in the heart? (And they answered:) "This is prayer!" But the number of prayers is not 
Biblically commanded; and the wording of this prayer is not Biblically commanded; and, according to 
the Torah, there is no fixed time for prayer. 

(2) Therefore women and servants are obligated to pray, because prayer is not a commandment 
conditioned by time (from which they would be exempt). Rather is the obligation of this commandment 
to be construed as follows: A man should entreat (God) and pray every day, and proclaim the praise 
of the Holy One, praised be He. Afterwards he should voice his needs in petitionary prayer. And, after 
that, he gives praise and thanksgiving to God for the goodness which He has abundantly bestowed upon 
him. Everybody does so in accordance with his own ability. 

(3) If a man was accustomed to do so, he would offer many supplications and petitions. If, 
however, he was inhibited in speech (lit., "of uncircumcised lips"), he would (merely) speak according 
to his ability and whenever he desired to do so. Similarly, the number of prayers would depend upon 
the ability of every individual. Some would pray but once every day, while others would pray many 
times. But all of them, in whatever place they were, would pray in the direction of the Temple. Thus 
was this matter handled continuously from (the time of) Moses, our Teacher, down to Ezra. 

(4) When Israel was exiled in the days of the wicked Nebuchadnezzar, and they intermingled with 
the peoples of Persia, Greece, and the other nations, the children bom to them in the lands of the 
Gentiles spoke a confused language. The language of every one of them was composed of a mixture of 
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many languages. When, therefore, one of them spoke, he was unable to voice all of his needs in a 
single language without mistakes. That is what is written (Nehemiah 13:24), "As for their children, 
half of them spoke the language of Ashdod, etc." They did not know how to speak the Jewish 
language, but they spoke the languages of the various peoples. Consequently, when one of them was 
praying, his language was insufficient to voice his needs, or to proclaim the praise of the Holy One, 
praised be He, in a Hebrew unmixed with elements of foreign languages. When Ezra and his law court 
saw this, they arose and ordained for the people eighteen benedictions to be recited in sequence—the first 
three benedictions to consist of praise addressed to God, and the last three of thanksgiving, while the 
intermediate benedictions were to consist of petitions for various things, such as the main categories of 
all of man’s desires and the community’s needs. (This was done) so that the benedictions would be set 
in order in everybody’s mouth, so that the people could learn them, and so that the prayer of those who 
spoke inarticulately would be as complete as the prayer of the man of elegant speech. For this reason 
they ordained all of the benedictions and prayers, set out in order, in the mouth of all Israel, with the 
subject matter of every benediction arranged for the man of inarticulate speech. 

(5) They also ordained that the number of prayers (i.e., the number of times the prayer of the 
Eighteen Benedictions is to be recited) should correspond to the number of the sacrifices. . . 

(6) They also ordained that a man should recite one prayer (i.e., one silent recitation of the 
Eighteen Benedictions, with no public repetition) at night. . . . The prayer of the evening is not an 
obligation like the prayer of the morning and the afternoon (since there was no corresponding evening 
sacrifice) Nevertheless, in all of their habitations, the Israelites have become accustomed to recite the 
evening prayer. They have, therefore, accepted it upon themselves as though it were an obligatory 


prayer. 
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Chapter Two 

(1) In the days of Rabban Gamaliel (II), the heretics increased in Israel. They were troubling 
Israel, and enticing them to turn away from God. When he (R. Gamaliel) saw that this was man’s 
greatest need, he and his law court arose and ordained one (additional) benediction, in which there was 
a petition, addressed to God, to destroy the heretics. He inserted this benediction within the prayer, 
so that it might be readily available to all. Consequently, the total number of benedictions in the prayer 
is (now) nineteen. . . 

(5) On Sabbaths and festivals, one recites seven benedictions in every prayer of the four prayers 
of the day (i.e., Evening, Morning, Musaf, and Afternoon): the (regular) first three and the (regular) 
last three, and one intermediate benediction dealing with the essence of that day. . . 

(6) This applies to the prayer of Evening, Morning, and Afternoon (and to the Musaf of all 
occasions other than New Year). But the Musaf prayer of New Year consists of nine benedictions-the 
(regular) first three and the (regular) last three, and three intermediate benedictions-the first dealing 
with the verses of God’s Kingship, the second with the verses of Remembrance, and the third with the 
verses of Shofar sounds. Each of these benedictions is concluded according to its own subject matter. 
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(2) COMMENTARY ON MAIMONIDES’ HILKHOT TEFILLAH 

Note how careful Maimonides is in pointing out that the Biblical commandment "to pray" is of a 
very general nature, including neither fixed formulae nor fixed times. He ascribes the formulation of 
fixed prayers to exilic conditions, to help the ignorant and those unfamiliar with Hebrew. The fixed 
formula, therefore, is an ordinance of the "Scribes" (Ezra and his law court), rather than of the Torah 
itself. Traditional and Reform Judaism were to draw different conclusions from this fact. Traditional 
Judaism, which deems women to be exempt from positive Biblical commandments which are 
time-bound, insists that women must recite the Eighteen Benedictions, since this prayer, while a positive 
time-bound commandment, is "Rabbinical," and not "Biblical." Reform Judaism in the nineteenth 
century, on the other hand, made much of Maimonides’ admission that the formula of the prayer was 
"Rabbinical," rather than "Biblical," claiming that what some Rabbis ordained other Rabbis could 
change. 

In paragraphs 1 through 4, Maimonides uses "prayer" in a general sense. From paragraph 5 on, he 
uses "prayer" in the specific sense which the word assumed in Rabbinic literature, i.e., the prayer of 
the Eighteen Benedictions. 

Maimonides follows Talmudic teaching (b. Berakhot 33a, b. Megillah 17b) in ascribing the 
composition of the Eighteen Benedictions to the Men of the Great Synagogue. Modem Jewish 
scholarship, for the most part, has rejected that assumption. See already the work of Zunz, as quoted 
in the "Introduction" to the British Reform prayerbook of 1841 (reprinted below). On the other hand, 
the discovery of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus ( Ben Sira) , with its echoes of some of the ’Amidah 
phrases, has led some modem seholars to the conclusion that at least some of the Eighteen Benedictions 
must (or might) have been in existence by the beginning of the second century B.C.E. At the same time, 
it is clear that, in their present form, some of those Benedictions are considerably more recent. See 
the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus 51: 12ff., reprinted below. [The phrases in question are, essentially, 
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"stock-phrases," stereotype liturgical language. The, do not prove anything about the antiquity of the 

rabbinic Order of Benedictions, the ^midah-only that the liturgical phntseolog, is old. See now on 

th's subject generally, Ezra Fleischer, " Leqadmoniut teftllot hahobah beyisra'el ," Tarbiz 59 (19901. pp. 
397-441. —R.S.S.] 

If, as Maimonides quotes the Talmud (b. Berakhot 26b), the daily recitations of the Eighteen 
Benedictions were to correspond to the daily sacrifices, then there should only be two daily recitations, 
to correspond to the morning and afternoon sacrifices. There was no evening sacrifice in the Jerusalem 
Temple. In the early Rabbinic period, there was a difference of opinion as to whether, in the absence 
of an evening sacrifice, the evening recitation of the Eighteen Benedictions was indeed "obligatory," 
or only a voluntary act. The question was never completely settled, but the universal acceptance of the 
evening Eighteen Benedictions caused the rubric to be regarded "as though it were an obligatory 
prayer. Yet the unsettled nature of that question lives on in traditional practice, and is given expression 
in the way the evening Eighteen Benedictions are recited. Morning and afternoon (and on Sabbaths and 
festivals, Musaf) recitations of the ’Amidah are twofold. First, the prayer is recited silently by the 
congregation. Then it is repeated aloud by the prayer leader, the third benediction being enlarged by 
the responses and connecting links of the Qedushah . The evening Eighteen Benedictions are said 
silently by the congregation only. There is no reader’s repetition, and there is no Qedushah. Moreover, 
some scholars are of the opinion that the Scripture verses and prayers between the Hashkivenu and the 
Eighteen Benedictions of the Ashkenazi ( not of the Sepharadi) evening service (Rinat Yisrael, pp. 162- 
64; Shilo Siddur , pp. 120-122) were originally a substitute for the Eighteen Benedictions, recited by 
those who did not say the Eighteen Benedictions during the evening service. [This conclusion does not 
necessarily follow from the evidence, however. The fact that these verses do not appear in the 
Sepharadi rite is significant in this regard. Additionally, the liturgical use of chains of scriptural verses 
as introductions to, or as markers between, various rabbinic rubrics is fairly common in the medieval 
rites. Cf., the use of scriptural verses to commence the evening liturgy as a whole on weekdays (Rinat , 
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p. 157, Shilo, p. 115), and to follow the Amidah at the end of the Sabbath ( Rinat , pp. 348-51). - 
R.S.S.] 

In 2:1, Maimomdes expresses the view, found in the Talmud (b. Berakhot 28b-29a), that the latest 
addition to the Eighteen Benedictions, making them, in fact, Nineteen Benedictions, was the twelfth 
benediction, the malediction against heretics. This assumes that, without that "benediction," the "prayer" 
consisted of Eighteen Benedictions. Against this assumption, Elbogen argued that, prior to the 
composition of the twelfth benediction, there were only Seventeen Benedictions, Benediction XII 
bringing the number up to Eighteen. The fact that there are now Nineteen Benedictions is said to be 
due to a later (Babylonian) breaking up of Benediction XFV into two, the prayers for Jerusalem and for 
the Davidic dynasty having originally been part of one and the same Benediction. Indeed, in the 
Palestinian version of the Eighteen Benedictions, found in the Cairo genizah (see below), there are only 
Eighteen Benedictions—including the one against the heretics, and comprising the prayers for Jerusalem 
and the Davidic dynasty together in Benediction XIV. 

If the genizah text of the Palestinian version does indeed represent the "original," then Maimonides 
and the Talmud were inaccurate in describing Benediction XII as the "nineteenth." But the whole 
speculation about Seventeen, Eighteen, and Nineteen Benedictions, presupposed in such a discussion, 
appears to be far too schematic and artificial. As Joseph Heinemann has pointed out, "Many different 
’sources’ and ’parallels’ of the ’Amidah -the Synagogue prayer par excellence -have been discovered 
by various scholars. From a comparison of all these one fact emerges clearly: that in the last two, or 
perhaps three, centuries before the common era a considerable number of different orders of prayers 
or even ’orders of berakhot ’ were current, which all had some subjects and some features in common 
with one another and with the ’Amidah , as we know it, but not all of them. Hence it stands to reason 
that the ’Amidah itself was created eventually by a process of selection from, and combination of, 
various ’orders of prayers’ which preceded it. Hence the ’Amidah contains, on the one hand, 
repetitions of certain motifs that appear in more than one berakhah , and lacks, on the other, some 
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themes that might have been expected. Some berakhot (which were, of course, not formulated in a 
definite wording) would be enlarged by an introduction of subsidiary subjects or elaboration of some 
themes in the tradition prevailing in some circles, while in others these might only be hinted at or 
omitted altogether. Hence also the different customs regarding the possible combination of two different 
berakhot into one. While the total number of berakhot was apparently eighteen already before the final 
editing at Yavneh, the combination of berakhot making up the total varied according to different 
customs." (Joseph Heinemann, Prayer in the Period of the Tannaim and the Amoraim . Jerusalem, 
Magnes Press, 1964. Abstract, pp. x f.; see the detailed proofs in Chapter Nine of the book [in English 
translation, Prayer in the Talmud: Forms and Patterns . Berlin and New York, Walter de Gruyter, 
1977, pp. 218-50].) 




(3) DATE OF THE ’AMIDAH 
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From the Introduction to Forms of Prayer used in the West London Synagogue of 
n 1S — Marks (London, 1841; the first Reform prayerbook of England) 


But true as it is that a regular form of divine service has existed amongst the Israelites ever since 
the biblical times, nothing can be more incorrect than the current notion, that the whole of the Prayer 
Book, as we now possess it, was composed by the men of the Great Synagogue, from Ezra to Simeon 
the Just (among whom are numbered several prophets, as Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, &c., &c.); and 
that, being stamped by the authority of these great names, the Prayer Book has as fixed and immutable 
a character as the Sacred Code itself. Nothing, we repeat, is more fallacious than such a notion; and 
the mere existence of considerable differences between the rituals now in use is alone sufficient to 
establish its inaccuracy. 

Of the several portions of the existing liturgies, attributed to the men of the Great Synagogue, the 
amidah or shemoneh esreh has generally been considered to belong to that remote time, yet the learned 
Dr. Zunz, after a most masterly review of the subject, establishes the conclusion, from the internal 
evidence of this prayer, that we have in the amidah the labours of five successive epochs, in part at least 
posterior to the time of its supposed composition, and embracing a period of 300 years; and by a 
collation of the existing formulae with the quotations scattered through the Talmud and the Midrashim, 
he demonstrates that for a long period the wording of that prayer was subjected to various alterations 
(Gottesdienstliche Vortrage, &c., p. 369). 
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(4) PARALLELS TO j\MIDAH TERMINOLOGY IN THE HEBREW TEXT OF BEN SIRA 51 


:HOn Db'iVb '3 

bib ’3 "b mn 

:HDn D'py*? p 

mnBtsnn bub mn 

:Hon abiy'? ’3 

^Nntp naiti;'? mn 

:HOn Qb)Vb '3 

bBn nmb mn 

:HOn Bbiyb ’3 

bxny bNi: 1 ? mn 

:HDn D^iy^ '3 

i nK“)ty’ mm yzpftb imn 

:HOn nbvjb '3 

itynpBi my nra 1 ? mn 

:HOn sbwb '3 

mn n'zb pp npsBb mn 

:HOn ubrjb '3 

pB^ pins ’Jbb nni3b mn 

:HOn B^iy 1 ? '3 

□nn 3 N pa 1 ? mn 

:Hon B'pyb '3 

pmr ms 1 ? mn 

:HOn nbwb '3 

3py tbr 1 ? mn 

:Hon abiy 1 ? "B 

1VS3 -im3 l i mn 

:HOn nbwb P 

crBbBn 'ibn ~\bpb mn 

imon bzb n^nn 

py*? pp ami 

pP^n 

i 3 np ay bRntp pb 1 ? 


(Ben Sira 51:12ff.) 


Source: M. S. Segal, ed., Sefer Ben Sira hashalem . 2nd ed. Jerusalem: Mossad Bialik, 1949, p. 355. 



(5) PALESTINIAN VERSION OF THE ’AMIDAH 
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Re^ew^ olT ^ S ° l0m ° n Sdttdlta> in ^ ish Quarterl y 


, n i 2xi " nnx ina (i) 
spy’ m^m prun v6x dptdk \“6x 
xium min bmn ban 
p-im D'o® naip prby 
p'nnx pm praa 
.am in ^22 pnaaa 
:om3K pa ” nnx ina 

a'a^iy m a'xny pirn pm d’nj ^bbb nai nnx ( 2 ) 
ban T-nm nnn a-wa ama a'pa 
aman nma am ^abaa 
.rrasn nyity py *pna 
iB'nan nma ,1 nnx ina 

*]bb? xapi nnx wnp (3) 
.-piy^aa mbx pm 
:tfnpn ^xn nnx ina 

inxa nya irax pan (4) 
.inline bawm nrai 
: nynn pin « nnx ina 

nawai t^n laa'wn (5) 
.mpa ira 11 enn 


mawna nsnn ” nnx ina 
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~]b uxan ’3 u^ax ij 1 ? n^o (6) 
T'3 , i? naaa utwb naym nna 
•Tom D’an "a 
inibo'? nanan , '' nnx "jna 

nan nam la'aya nxn ( 7 ) 
.*!»» iyab u^xai 
^xntr ‘pxia nnx "inn 
nab aixaaa irnbK uxan (8) 
iaaa nayn nnaxi 'pari 
.lrmaab nxisn nbym 
:bxntr iay 'bin xsn ,i nnx "jna 
nnxian ’ra baa naiab nxrn na&.n nx lrnbx ” irby -pa (9) 

lanbxa yp na» mna anpi 
nanxn ns by naai ba ini 
iaia nnsixa obiy ya»i 
.lrT 1 n»yaa nana im 
:En»n Tiaa ” nnx "jna 

umnnb bna nais^a ypn (io) 
.n^rba papb oa x»i 
:bx“ity lay 'ma papa ■•’• nnx -jina 

naiBxnaa la^asity na^n (ii) 
nbnnaa la'syvi 
,-pab nnx la'by iibai 


:Bat»an amx nnx “jina 
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mpn 'nn-bx anatra 1 ? ( 12 ) 
ira'a npyn nnna iht nn^ai 
max’ yana amani nnsiam 
amn nsoa lna’ 
nana 1 bx a'p’ns Bin 
:D'it yaaa " nnx Tina 
Tam lan’ pnxn na by (13) 
•Tim 'ww ay aia naw I: 1 ? pi 
.D’pnsb naaa ■"• nnx "inn 
□’Bin Tama mn'ix ^ am (14) 
"plan pt&a yin byi -p’y a^rr byi "jay 'axntsn by 

■pya byi “j^ann byi 
.“ipnas rrsya in nn maba bvi 
nan in nn'ix ■» nnx ina 
m'ay anm lan'asn bipa mn^x yap (15) 
.nnx mnm pan bx n 
:n^an yaitynnx "jna 
ypxa inan linn 1 ™ ■" nan ( 16 ) 
.B'W: “jnay imam 
: nayj nxnn inix»nnx ina 
lrmax \n*?xi mnbx ” xm nnx ^b max ama (17) 
ir3B ^a mnnx ayi my n'l&yn tan^aa® annnm nonn nman-'aa by 

.myo’ ■'■’ -pan la'nan naa max axi 
; nninb -\b man ” nnx -jna 
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1»y bN-ia? 1 ' bv “pibB? D'B (is) 
"inbru bin “jti? bin 

.“imO 1lb3 133-131 
:Dibe;n ntinu ” nnx ins 

[an English translation, by R.S.S., may be found in Joseph Heinemann, with Jakob J. Petuchowski, 
eds., Literature of the Synagogue (New York, 1975), pp. 33-36] 



the qaddish 
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See 229 I ?3r S ’ PP. 39-41; 85-86; 88-89; 100-101; 

See also David de Sola Pool, The_ 01d Jewish-Aramaic Prayer, the Kaddish . Leipzig, 1909. 

The Qaddish, originally a prayer of the Bet Hamidrash , became the Synagogue’s doxology par 
excellence . The traditional liturgy knows of five different versions of the Qaddish -to which Reform 
Judaism has added a sixth that, in the American Reform ritual of the Union Prayer Book , replaced all 
the others. [ Gates of Prayer restores the traditional forms of both the Half Qaddish and the Mourners’ 
Qaddish , but omits the other three.] 

In addition to serving as a doxology, the Qaddish , in the traditional service, has the function of 
dividing various parts of the service from one another, and of concluding the service as a whole. 

The forms and functions of the Qaddish are as follows: 

(a) Half Qaddish (see Rinat , p. 58; Shilo, p. 54). This is the most frequent form of the 
Qaddish , and serves to divide one rubric of the service from the other. For example, on the 
pages listed, it separates "The Shema’ and its Blessings" from the "Verses of Song.” It also 
comes after the Torah reading ( Rinat , p. 94; Shilo pp. 93-94), etc., etc. 

(b) The Full Qaddish ( Qaddish Shalem or Qaddish Titqabbel -see Rinat , pp. 100-103; Shilo , pp. 
101-102). This marks the completion of a statutory service (the prayers which now follow 
it in the prayerbook were not originally a part of public worship). Thus, on the pages 
listed, the Qaddish Shalem concludes the Shaharit service. On Sabbath morning, it follows 
the recitation of the ’Amidah , thereby marking a major division between Shaharit and the 
Torah Service. Etc., etc. 

(c) Qaddish deRabbanan (see Rinat , pp. 40-41; Shilo , pp. 30-32). This is recited after the study 
of Rabbinic literature. Thus, on the pages listed, it follows theMishnah passage on sacrifice 
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and the baraita of Rabbi Ishmael. In the Friday night service ( Rinat , p. 199; Shilo , pp. 152- 
53), it follows the chapter from Mishnah Shabbat and the Gemara on b. Berakhot 64a. 
Mourners’ Qaddish ( Qaddish Yatom -see Rinat , p. 42; Shilo , pp. 33-34). This has the same 
contents as Qaddish Shalem -but without the sentence, titqabbel . This version of the Qaddish 
(note the absence of any reference to the dead!) is recited by the mourners, after ’Alenu 
(Rinat, p. 103; Shilo , pp. 104-105), after the "Psalm of the Day" ( Rinat , p. 107; Shilo , pp. 
111-12), and, on occasion, after the recitation of other psalms—notably Psalm 30, before the 
"Verses of Song" ( Rinat , p. 42; Shilo , pp. 33-34). 

(e) Burial Qaddish or Qaddish Le’ithadata (for text, see next page). This is recited on two 
occasions only: (a) at a burial, and (b) at the siyyum marking the completion of the study 
of a tractate of the Talmud. Note the eschatological references in this version of the 
Qaddish . 

(f) Reform Mourners’ Qaddish (see Union Prayer Book , Vol. I, page 77). This version goes 
back to the prayerbook of the Hamburg Temple (1819), where, however, it appeared in a 
samewhat more elaborate form, containing also phrases from the Qaddish Le’ithadata in the 
first paragraph. Other sources for the style and wording of this Qaddish are the Qaddish 
deRabbanan, and the Hashkavah prayer of the Spanish and Portuguese rite. 



xrnnnx^ gnp 
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xpoxbi X'na nxTsi^^i xmnnxb fny xin 'n xttbyn xan nnw Bnpn’i bijn' 
xjn^s “lpunbi nun n^ovi x^ao^i □ i ?t 2 nT- , n xmp xana^i xa^y "nb pnn*’ 
nmnban Kin “inn xtsnp t^bu p-inx 1 ? xpam xun^s xnnx^i xynx-p nxnaa 
:px maxi ,nnp pirn xbam bxntr n'n-^n-n "nai yD'evai iia^na mpv 

:K’aby 'nbvb) abvb “jnna xm nn» xpp 
inn xenp n n»» b^nm n'pym nnnnu KBam nannu nxsnu nanen Tiarv 
: px maxi ,xabyn p'ax-n xnnnai xnnnsi/n xnTtsi xnnnn-bn-ia x^y 1 ? xin 
:iax naxi .bxntr-bn-^yi ir'jy □ i m x^aw-ia xnn xa^tz; xrp 
: ]ax naxi .^xner-^a-byi ir*?y Dibty nt^y 1 vannn xin vanan nibs; n^y 

(Source: Baer, Seder ’Abodat Yisrael , p. 588) 


QADDISH LE’ITHADATA 

May His great Name be magnified and sanctified in the world which is to be renewed, where He 
will resurrect the dead, and raise them up unto eternal life; and He will rebuild the city of Jerusalem, 
and establish His Temple in the midst thereof; and He will uproot the alien worship from the earth, and 
will restore the worship of God to its place. And may the Holy One, praised be He, reign in His 
sovereignty and in His glory during your life and during your days, and during the life of all the house 

of Israel, speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 

May His great Name be praised for ever and unto all eternity. 

Blessed, praised, exalted, etc., etc. 
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The Hashkavah of the Spanish and Portuguese Rite. 

(recited before the Mourners’ Qaddish in the house of mourning): 


.Dmnai mBnnp nbyaa .nrawn mia nnn .nrr'ry na'Bna mia: nnua 
npnnm .d'bbjk msai .traxy pibm .anviTBi d'T'kd ypnn nma 
■ X3n obiyn "nb kbb Kp*?m .naya pi® 'is^a .nram nbam .yan nanpm 
.py pa iaman nn cai^B) man own wd: na’am nxmai naa nnn o® 
ban') on 1 vnnna p^an : Kynm ma® ma m^K myna pnn Kaby p nagrn 

■.rbv 

“I^n .omaai&B-by imr m” mnana .mb® mm iaa®a byi ,mb®n rbK mbn 
nam pan m 1 pi .mn^om manna bbaa iay maa®n hm®’ ’ia-bai Kin :inaa 

pK 

(Source: Seder Tefillot of the Sephardic Congregation Sha’ar Hashamayim, London, 1949, vol. 1, 

p. 206) 

Mourners’ Qaddish in the Prayerbook of the Hamburg Temple, 1819 . 

lT maba “pbo-i .ktib mKbi .Kaby Knnnb mny Kim .Kan ,Ta® ®npmi bmm 

,’iai praipi pa^na 
: nai Kan ma® Km .pK 
:’iai nan®n "pam 

KlT , xn bm mmyna pnn Kaby ia noenm p ba byi .K'pnx bv 

vw nnKB onp p nanm mom .mm Kaby -nb Kaa Kpbim .Kan Kab® pnb 

: pK naKi .KynKi 

:’iai Kan Kab® Km 
: ’iai vainaa mb® n®iy 

(Source: Seder Ha’avodah. Ordnung der dffe ntl ichen Andacht . . . nach dem Gebrauche des 
Neuen-Tempel-Vereins in Hamburg, 1819, p. 24) 
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F°r text, see ^nat, pp. 15-29, Shilo , pp. 11-21. Sources are listed in Abrahams, A Companion 
— -H. —.. —rayerbook, pp. 10-24. An interesting theory about the composition of the 

Birkhot Hashahar is propounded by Solomon B. Freehof, in "The Structure of the Birchos Hashachar," 
in HUCA, Vol. XXIII, Part II (1950/51), pp. 339-354. But note the criticism of Joseph Heinemann, 
in Hatefillah bitequfat hatanna’im weha’amora’im , page 14, note 12 [English edition, p. 9, note 15]. 


This first section of the daily service was not originally meant for public worship at all. The 
various benedictions, according to the Talmud (b. Berakhot 60b), were to be recited at the occasions 
calling for them, e.g., upon washing one’s hands, putting on one’s shoes, answering nature’s call, etc. 
Maimonides regards this section as private prayer. But already Amram Gaon (9th century) notes the 
custom of letting the reader recite the benedictions—in order to fulfil the obligation of the ignorant who 
are unable to do so themselves. 


1) Netilat yadayim ( Rinat , p. 15; Shilo , p. 11) 


2) ’Asher yatsar ( Rinat , p. 15; Shilo , p. 11) 

3) Three Torah Benedictions and the text of Numbers 6:24-26, Mishnah Pe’ah 1:1, b. Shabbat 127a 
(Rinat, pp, 16-17; Shilo, pp. 11-12 [note that Rinat positions this material after ’Elohai neshamah , 
and before putting on the tallit and tefillin ]) 


Note - The position of the Torah Benedictions and the Biblical and Rabbinic texts at this point 
of the service is typical of the Eastern Ashkenazi rite, which is more correctly called Minhag _ 
Polin. The West Ashkenazi rite (i.e., the Minhag Ashkenaz proper) uses this material a little 
later, to introduce the Qorbanot section). 

4) ’Elohai neshamah and Benedictions ( Rinat , pp. 16, 23-25; Shilo, pp. 12-15) 


5) Wihi ratson ( Rinat , p. 25; Shilo , p. 15) 

6) Yehi ratson ( Rinat , p. 25; Shilo , p. 16) 

Note- The following paragraphs in Rinat, pp. 26-27, and Shilo, pp. 16-19, consisting of Genesis 
22 1 19 a^d of an introductory praylFTare not a part of the Ashkenazi nte, but found their way 
into this prayerbook, via the Kabbalists, from the Sepharadi nte. 

7) Le^olam (Rinat, p. 27; Shilo, p. 19)-from Seder Eliahu; not originally meant as a prayer 

8) Ribbon kol ha’olamim (Rinat , p. 28; Shilo, p. 19) 
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9 ) ’Aval ’anahnu ( Rinat , p. 28; Shilo , p. 20) 

10) Lefikhakh and Shema’ ( Rinat , pp. 28-29; Shilo , p. 20) 

11 ) ’Attah hu ( Rinat , p. 29; Shilo , pp. 20-21) 

12) ’Attah hu ’adonai ’elohenu ( Rinat , p. 29; Shilo , p. 21) 
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QORBANOT 


Since the synagogue services were meant to take the place (temporarily) of the sacrificial cult, the 
connection between them was expressed by the reading of Biblical and Rabbinic passages dealing with 
the sacrifices. In the absence of a Temple in Jerusalem, study of the sacrificial passages was regarded 
as a substitute for the actual sacrifices. 


But, quite apart from the reminiscences of the sacrificial service, the Jew was meant to study Torah 
(in the widest sense) every day. The sacrificial passages from Bible and Talmud were, therefore, also 
regarded as "Torah Study." That is why, on the one hand, the Mishnah passage dealing with the 
sacrifices is followed by the baraita listing the Thirteen Hermeneutical Rules of Rabbi Ishmael, and 
why, on the other hand, in the Minhag Ashkenaz (as contrasted with Minhag Polin ), the three Torah 
benedictions, Numbers 6:24-26, and the passage composed of Mishnah Pe’ah 1:1 and b. Shabbat 127a, 
immediately precede the Qorbanot instead of being part of the Birkhot Hashahar . 

The text of the Qorbanot , as given in Rinat Yisrael , pp, 30-41, and the Shilo Prayer Book , pp. 
22-32, contains several more passages than make up the Minhag Ashkenaz proper. Basic to this rubric 
of the service are only the following: 

1) Wayedaber ’adonai—Numbers 28:1-8 ( Rinat , p. 31; Shilo , p. 22) 

2) Weshahat ’oto -Leviticus 1:11 ( Rinat , pp. 31-32; Shilo , p. 22) 

3) Uveyom hashabbat -Numbers 28:9-10 ( Rinat , p. 35; Shilo , p. 26)-on Sabbath only 

4) Uverashei hodshekhem -Numbers 28:11-15 (Rinat, p. 36; Shilo, pp. 26-27)- on New Moon only 

5) ’Ezehu meqoman— Mishnah Zebahim , chapter 5 ( Rinat , pp. 36-38, Shilo, pp. 27-29) 

61 Rabbi vishma’el ’omer-Baraita of Rabbi Ishmael [introduction to the Sifra] (Rinat, pp, 38-39; Shilo, 
p.~30) 

7) Qaddish deRabbanan ( Rinat , pp. 40-41; Shilo, pp. 30-32) 

On the Qorbanot an^the Baraita deRabbi Yishma’el , see Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorised 
Daily Prayerbook , pp. 24-26. 


Note- Between the end of the Qorbanot section and the beginning of the "Verses of Song" section of 
Note. Between . t0 neit her, the mourners are given another opportunity to 

by reciting Psaint 30, foiiower. by the Qiddish. See 

Rinat, pp. 41-42; Shilo , pp. 32-34. 
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PESUQEI DEZIMRA 


(Rinat Yls rael, pp. 42-57; Shilo Siddur, pp. 34-53, for weekdays; Rinat, pp. 223-49; 
Shilo, pp. 166-96, for Sabbath and festivals) 


That the recitation of the praises of God" should be a part of the Jew’s daily devotions is a 
consideration which goes back to the early Rabbinic period. But the actual designation of the 
"verses of song" to be selected was a matter of considerable disagreement right into the post- 
Talmudic period. As in so many other liturgical questions, the problem of "either/or" was settled 
by "both!" Even so, the rubric of "verses of song" was not made a rubric of public worship until the 
thirteenth centuiy, when Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg incorporated into the framework of public 
worship what, before his time, had been a matter of private devotion. 

For easily intelligible reasons, the "verses of song" are even more comprehensive in the Sabbath 
and festival liturgy than they are in the daily morning sendee. 

In the following paragraphs, we give the contents of this rubric for ah occasions. 

1) Ramkh she’amar (the introductory benediction to this section) 

2) Hodu ladonai (I Chronicles 16:8-36) 

3) Bnmp.mii ’adonai (Psalms 99:5,9; 78:38; 40:12; 25:6; 68:35-36; 94:1-2; 3:9; 46:8; 84:13; 20:10; 

28:9; 33:20-22; 85:8; 44:27; 81:11; 144:15; 13:6) 

4) Miymor letodah (Psalm 100; on weekdays only) 

5) Psalm 19 (on Sabbath and festivals only) 


6) Psalm 34 ( " " " ) 

7) Psalm 90 ( " " " ) 

8) Psalm 91 ( " " " ) 

9) Psalm 135 ( " " " ) 

10) Psalm 136 (" " " ) 

11) Psalm 33 ( " " " " " ) 
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12) Psalm 92 (on Sabbath and festivals only) 

13) Psalm 93 ( " " » ■■ „ ^ 

14) Yehi .khevod (Psalms 104:31; 113-2-4- 135-13- iiw-iq. t m ,, „ 

19:21; Psalms 33:11,9; 132:13; 135:4; 94:14; 78:38^oSS)' 10:16; 33:1 ° ; ^ 

15) lAshra (Psalm 145, introduced by Psalms 84:5; and 144:15, and concluded with 115:18) 

16) Psalms 146; 147; 148; 149; and 150 


17) Barukh ’adonai le'olam (Psalms 89:53; 135:21; 72-18-19- 

Biblical Books of Psalms) 

18) Wayevarekh david (I Chronicles 29:10-13) 

19) ’Attah hu (Nehemiah 9:6-11) 

20) Wavosha’ (Exodus 14:30-31) 

21) ’Az yashir (Exodus 15:1-18) 


i.e., the "concluding doxologies" of 


22) Ki ladonai (Psalm 22:29; Obadiah 1:21; Zechariah 14:9; Deuteronomy 6:4; the last verse seems to 
have been transferred here from its juxtaposition to Zech. 14:9 in the New Year Musaf liturgy, 
and does not seem to belong in this context) 


23) Birkat Hashir (This, on weekdays, is the Yishtabbah only. See Rinat, p. 57; Shilo. p. 53. On 
Sabbath and festivals, the Yishtabbah is introduced by Nishmat. itself very likely a composite of 
different versions of Birkat Elashir . and other doxological paragraphs. See Rinat, pp. 246-49; 
Shilo . pp. 192-96.) 

Note that the section of Pesuqei deZimra’ begins and ends with a benediction, i.e., Barukh she’amar 
and Yishtabbah , respectively. Jews read Psalms on other occasions as well. But this set of benedictions, 
clearly marking the beginning and end of the "Verses of Song," sets this recitation apart as a liturgical 
rubric in its own right. Compare also the opening and closing benedictions of the Hallel Psalms. 

See Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorised Daily Prayerbook , pp. 29-39, 141-142. 
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SUPPLICATIONS (TAHANUN) 

in the early Rabbinic period, the prajer „ fte Eigto ^ by , 

P Ibe pnvate prayers of the individual, "Supplications." In the course of time, this 

rubric became standardized-though different versions became standard for different rites. The contents, 
however, in terms of the irlenc mwi. 

e expressed, all deal with repentance, contrition, and pleas for 

salvation. 

We distinguish between Shot, Tahamm and Utng Tahamm. T „e latter is rec i te d as par, of the 

morning service on Monday and Thursday only. The former is recited every da,-except on the days 

noted in Rinat, p. 79, and Shdo, p. 81. The Short Tahanun follows the Eghteen Benedictions both in 
Shaharit and in Minhah. 


(A) SHORT TAHANUN 

1) Wayomer david -II Samuel 24:14 ( Rinat , p. 88; Shilo , p. 86) 

2) Rahum wehanun ( Rinat , p. 88; Shilo , p. 86) 

3 ) ’Adonai ’al be’apekha -Psalm 6 ( Rinat , p. 88; Shilo , pp. 86-87) 

4) Shomer yisra’el (Rinat , pp, 89-90; Shilo , pp. 88-89) 

5) Mitratseh ( Rinat , p. 90; Shilo , p. 89) 

6) Wa’anahnu (Rinat , p. 90; Shilo , p. 89) 

7) Half Qaddish in Morning Service; Qaddish Shalem in Afternoon Service 

(B) LONG TAHANUN 

1) Wehu rahum (Rinat , pp. 82-87; Shilo , pp. 81-86) 


2) Wayomer david, etc., as in "Short Tahanun ," but adding the litany ’Adonai ’elohei yisra’el [Rinat, 

pp. 88-89; Shilo, pp. 87-88], between Psalm 6 and Shomer yisra’el (Rinat, pp. 88-89; Shilo, pp. 
86-89) 

3) Half Qaddish (Rinat, p. 91; Shilo , p. 90) 


On the Tahanun, see Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorised Daily Prayerbook, pp. 75-78. See 
also Solomon*B. Freehof, "The Origin of the Tahanun," in HUCA, Vol. II (1925), pp. 339-350. 
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In Jewish liturgy, we distinguish between Hallel Hagadol ("The Great Hallel ") and Hallel Mitsrayim 
("The Egyptian Hallel "). 

Hallel Hagadol is the name of Psalm 136, which is part of the Pesuqei deZimra’ of Sabbath and 
festivals (see Rinat Yisrael , pp. 232-33; Shilo Siddur , pp. 177-78). 

Hallel Mitsrayim consists of Psalms 113 through 118. It takes its name from the beginning of Psalm 
114 ("When Israel went forth from Egypt . . see Rinat , pp. 361-65; Shilo , pp. 329-34). 

Hallel Mitsrayim is liturgically used in two different forms, "Full Hallel ," and "Half Hallel ." The 
former denotes the recitation of Psalms 113 through 118 in their entirety. "Half Hallel ," on the other 
hand, denotes the recitation of Psalms 113 through 118, with the omission of Psalm 115:1-11, and of 
Psalm 116:1-10. 

Hallel Mitsrayim is recited on New Moon, on the three Pilgrim Festivals, (including Hoi Hamo’ed ), 
and on Hanukkah. (It is not recited on Purim, on which, according to the Talmud [b. Megillah 14a], 
the Megillah reading takes its place.) Of the occasions mentioned, "Half Hallel " is said on New Moon 
and the last six days of Passover. "Full Hallel " is said at the other times. 

The recitation of Hallel Mitsrayim follows immediately upon the reader’s repetition of the Eighteen 
Benedictions of the Morning Service, i.e., before Qaddish Titqabbel. 

Marking the Hallel as a separate liturgical rubric is the framework of benedictions, the opening 
benediction (Rinat, p. 361; Shilo, p. 329), and the closing benediction, Yehallelukha (Rinat, pp. 365-66; 
Shilo, pp. 334-35). The latter, a form of Birkat Hashir is, of course, comparable to the Yishtabbah 

which concludes the "verses of song. 

See Abrahams, A Companion to the Authoris ed Daily Prayerbook, pp. 184-188. 
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See Abrahams, A Co mpanion to the Authorised Daily Prayerbook , pp. 78-81, 149-63. 

See also: Joseph Jacobs, "Triennial Cycle," in Jewish Encyclopedia , vol. 12, pp. 254-57, and 

Joseph Hememann, "The Triennial Lectionary Cycle," in Journal of Jewish Studies 19 (1968), 
pp. 41-48. -- 


The Torah is read on the following occasions: The Morning Services of Mondays, Thursdays, 
Sabbaths, Festivals, New Moon, Intermediate Days of the Festivals, Hanukkah, Purim, and Fast Days. 
It is also read during the Minhah Service of Sabbaths and Fast Days. 

The prayers surrounding the Scripture reading vary widely in the different rites, and crystallized 
rather late in the evolution of the liturgy. Here we are concerned with the Ashkenazi rite only. 

The "Torah Service" is more elaborate during the Morning Service of Sabbaths and Festivals than 
it is during the weekday Morning Service and during Minhah . 


(A) The Torah Service on Weekday Morning 


1) 

Wayehi bineso’a (Num. 10:35-36; Isaiah 2:3) 

R, p. 91 

S, p. 91 

2) 

Barukh shenatan 

R, p. 91 

S, p. 91 

3) 

Berikh shemeh (from the Zohar, recent 

R, pp. 91-92 

S, pp. 91-92 

4) 

Kabbalistic addition 

Gadelu ladonai (Psalm 34:4) 

R, p. 92 

S, p. 92 

5) 

Lekha ’adonai (I Chr. 29:11; Ps. 99:5,9) 

R, p. 92 

S, p. 92 

6) 

’Av harahamim 

R, p. 93 

S, p. 92 

7) 

Wetigalleh ("calling up" the kohen) 

R, p. 93 

S, pp. 92-93 

8) 

We’atem hadeveqim (Deut. 4:4) 

R, p. 93 

S, p. 93 

9) 

Torah Blessings and Torah Reading 

R, pp. 93-94 

S, p. 93 

(three men "called up") 

10) Half Qaddish 

11) Wezot hatorah (Deut. 4:44) 

R, p. 94 

R, p. 94 

S, pp. 93-94 

S, p. 94 
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12) ’Ets hayyim (Prov. 3:18.17.16: Tsa 


S, p. 94 

13) Yehi ratson (only on days when Tahanun is said) 

R, pp. 94-95 

S, pp. 94-5 

14) Yehallelu and Hodo (Psalm 148:13-14') 

R, p. 95 

S, p. 95 

15) Psalm 24 

R, p.95 

S, pp. 95-96 

16) Uvenuho yomar (Num. 10:36; Ps. 132:8-10: 

Prov. 4:2, 3:18,17; Lam. 5:21) 

R, p. 96 

S, p. 96 

(B) The Torah Service on Sabbath Morning 


1) ’Eyn kamokha (Psalms 86:8; 145:13; 29:11) 

R, p. 268 

S, p. 219 

2) ’Av harahamim 

R, p. 268 

S, p. 219 

3) Wayehi bineso’a (Num. 10:35-36; Isa. 2:3) 

R, p. 269 

S, p. 219 

4) Barukh shenatan 

R, p. 26 

S, p. 219 

5) Berikh shemeh (from the Zohar; recent 

R, pp. 269-70 

S, pp. 221-22 

Kabbalistic addition) 



6) Shema’ and ’Ehad ’elohenu 

R, p. 270 

S, p. 222 

7) Gadelu ladonai (Psalm 34:4) 

R, p. 270 

S, p. 222 

8) Lekha ’adonai (I Chr. 29:11; Ps. 99:5,9) 

R, p. 271 

S, p. 222 

9) ’A1 hakkol 

R, p. 271 

S, p. 223 

10) Weya’azor weyagen ("calling up" the kohen) 

R, p. 271 

S, pp. 223-24 

111 We’atem hadeveqim (Deut. 4:4) 

R, p. 271 

S, p. 224 

12) Torah Blessings and Torah Reading^ 

(seven and one maftir called up ) 

R, p. 272 

S, p. 224 

13) Half Qaddish 

R, p. 274 

S, p. 225 

14) Wezot hatorah (Deut. 4:44) 

R, p. 274 

S, p. 225 

15) ’Ets hayyim (Prov. 3:18,17,16; Isa. 42:21) 


S, pp. 225-26 

16) Haftarah Blessings and Haftarah Reading 

R, pp. 274-76 

S, pp. 226-29 

17) Yequm purqan (prayer for the scholars) 

R, pp. 276-77 

S, p. 230 
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18) Yequm purqan (prayer for the congregation) 

R, p. 277 

S, p. 230 

19) Mi sheberakh (prayer for the congregation) 

R, pp. 277-78 

S, p. 231 

20) Prayer for the Government 



21) Announcement of, and prayers for, the coming New Moon: 


a) Yehi ratson 

R, p. 278 

S, pp. 321-32 

b) Mi she’asah 

R, p. 279 

S, p. 232 

c) Announcement of Day 

R, p. 279 

S, p. 232 

d) Yehadshehu 

R, p. 279 

S, p. 232 

22) ’Av harahamim (prayer for the martyrs) 

R, p. 279 

S, p. 233 

23) ’Ashrei (Psalm 145) 

R, p. 280 

S, pp. 234-35 

24) Yehallelu and Hodo (Psalm 148: 13-14) 

R, p. 280 

S, p. 235 

25) Psalm 29 

R, p. 281 

S, p. 235 

26) ’Ubenuho yomar (Num. 10:36; Ps. 132:8-10; 
Prov. 4:2, 3:18,17; Lam. 5:21) 

R, pp. 281-82 

S, pp. 236-37 

27) Half Qaddish 

R, p. 282 

S, p. 237 


(C) The Torah Service on Sabbath Afternoon 
The same "Torah service" is used as on Monday and Thursday morning 
Three people are "called up” to the Torah. 

Half Qaddish is recited not after the Torah reading, but after ’Ubenuho yomar. 
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On Monday and Thursday after the Tnrav, c 

Torah Service, and on other weekdays after the Tahanun, the 

Morning Service concludes with the following prayers: 

1) _Ashrei (Psalm 145) (Rinat, pp. 96-97; Shilo, pp . 97 - 98) 

2, Psalo, 20 ®B. p. 97; ShUo, p. 9 8) -„„, said 0 „ ccmin days, as specified i„ the rafific 

3) Uva_ Ietsiyyon _gcPel (QshjshaMeSita:, (Rinat, pp. 98-100; Shito, pp. 98-101) 

4) Qaddish Shalem ( Rinat , pp. 100-101; Shilo, pp . 101-102) 

5) fAlenu ( Rinat , pp. 101-102; Shilo, pp. 102-103) 

6) Qaddish Yatom ( Rinat , p. 103; Shilo, pp. 104-105) 

7) The Psalm for the Day: 

Sunday: Psalm 24 ( Rinat , p. 103; Shilo , p. 105) 

Monday: Psalm 48 (Rinat , p. 104; Shilo, p. 106) 

Tuesday: Psalm 82 ( Rinat , pp. 104-105; Shilo, pp. 106-107) 

Wednesday: Psalm 94 and 95:1 (Rinat , pp. 105-106; Shilo , pp. 107-108) 

Thursday: Psalm 81 (Rinat , p. 106; Shilo , pp. 108-109) 

Friday: Psalm 93 (Rinat , p. 107; Shilo , p. 109) 

8) Qaddish Yatom ( Rinat , p. 107; Shilo , pp. 111-112) 


On this section of the service, see Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorised Daily Pray erbook, 
pp. 81-100, paying particular attention to the notes on ’Uva letsiyyon and ’Alenu . 

On the Sabbath, ’Ashrei is part of the Torah Service ( Rinat , p. 280; Shilo , pp. 234-5), there is no 
recitation of Psalm 20, and the ’Uva letsiyyon is, as it were, postponed to the Minhah Service. Instead, 
’Alenu is preceded by the hymn, ’En Kelohenu (Rinat , p. 291; Shilo , p. 250), and Pittum haqetoret (b. 
Keritot 6a), Mishnah Tamid 7:4, b. Megillah 28b, b. Berakhot 64a, and Qaddish deRabbanan ( Rinat , 


pp. 291-93; Shilo, pp. 250-54). See Abrahams, op. cit. , pp. 166-168. 
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VARIOUS SERVICES 


There is a logic in the 


General Remarks 

structure of the Jewish worship service, which makes it easy to remember 


the general outline. 

Morning and Evening Services (but not Afternoon Services) contain "The Shema’ and its Blessings." 

All services contain the Eighteen (Nineteen) Benedictions on weekdays, and the Seven Benedictions 
on Sabbaths and festivals. That is "the Prayer" par excellence . During Shaharit, Musaf and Minhah, 
"the Prayer" is first recited silently by the congregation, and then repeated aloud by the prayer leader. 
During Ma ariv , the Prayer" is recited silently by the congregation, and not repeated by the prayer 
leader. 


The recitation of "Half Qaddish " marks the divisions between various parts of the service. The 
recitation of Qaddish Shalem serves as a concluding prayer. All services now conclude with the ’ Alenu; 
but that custom goes back only to the fourteenth century. 

Services receive their distinctive and individual character by what precedes and follows "the Prayer." 
The following pages give the complete outlines of all weekday and Sabbath services. Page references 
are according to Rinat Yisrael and the Shilo Siddur . It should be noted that, occasionally, both of these 
prayerbooks contain material which is not a part of the standard Ashkenazi rite, but represent the 
additions which have come into the Ashkenazi prayerbook through the influence of the Kabbalists from 
the sixteenth century on. On the other hand, there are some prayers (e.g., various recitations of Half 
Qaddish and Qaddish Shalem, the introductory Psalms for the termination of the Sabbath, etc.) which, 


for some reason, are not printed in the Shilo Siddur . They are, however, included in the outlines on the 
following pages. 
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(a) The Daily Morning Service 




Rinat 

Shilo 

1) 

Opening Hymns 

pp. 22-23 

pp. 7-10 

2) 

Birkhot Hashahar 

pp. 15-17, 23-29 

pp. 11-21 

3) 

Qorbanot 

pp. 30-41 

pp. 21-32 

4) 

Psalm 30 and Mourners’ Qaddish 

pp. 41-42 

pp. 32-34 

5) 

Verses of Song 

pp. 42-58 

pp. 34-53 

6) 

The Shema’ and its Blessings 

pp. 58-66 

pp. 54-64 

7) 

The Eighteen (Nineteen) Benedictions 

pp. 66-78 

pp. 64-77 

8) 

Supplications (Tahanun) 

pp. 82-91 

pp. 81-90 

9) 

Torah Service (on Monday and Thursday) 

pp. 91-96 

pp. 91-96 

10) 

Concluding Prayers 

pp. 96-102 

pp. 97-103 

11) 

Mourners’ Qaddish 

p. 103 

pp. 104-105 


(b) The Daily Afternoon Service 


1) 

’Ashrei (Psalm 145) 

p. 141 

pp. 41-43 

2) 

Half Qaddish 

p. 142 

p. 54 

3) 

The Eighteen (Nineteen) Benedictions 

pp. 142-53 

pp. 64-77 

4) 

Supplications (Tahanun) 

pp. 153-55 

pp. 86-89 

5) 

Qaddish Shalem 

p. 155 

pp. 101-102 

6) 

’Alenu 

p. 156 

pp. 102-103 

7) 

Mourners’ Qaddish 

p. 157 

pp. 104-105 



( c ) The Daily Evening Service 
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1) Wehu rahum 

p. 157 

p. 115 

2) The Shema’ and its Blessings 

pp. 158-62 

pp. 115-20 

3) Scriptural Verses, Barukh ’adonai. 
and Yir’u ’eynenu 

pp. 162-64 

pp. 120-22 

4) Half Qaddish 

p. 164 

p. 54 

5) The Eighteen (Nineteen) Benedictions 

pp. 165-73 

pp. 64-77 

6) Qaddish Shalem 

pp. 173-74 

pp. 101-102 

7) ’Menu 

pp. 174-75 

pp. 102-103 

8) Mourners’ Qaddish 

p. 175 

pp. 104-105 

(d) 

New Moon Service 


1) through 7) as in the regular Daily 
Morning Service 

pp. 15-78 

pp. 7-77 

8) The Hallel Psalms 

pp. 361-66 

pp. 329-35 

9) Qaddish Shalem 

p. 100 

p. 335 

10) Torah Service 

pp. 91-96 

pp. 91-96 

11) ’Ashrei (Psalm 145) 

pp. 96-97 

pp. 97-98 

12) ’Uva letsiyyon 

pp. 98-100 

pp. 98-101 

131 The Seven Benedictions (Musaf) 

pp. 366-71 

pp. 336-42 

14) Qaddish Shalem 

p. 100 

p. 343 

15) ’Alenu 

pp. 100-102 

pp. 343-45 

16) Mourners’ Qaddish 

p. 103 

pp. 345-46 



(®) Sabbath Eve Service 
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1) Psalm 95 

p. 190 

p. 123 

2) Psalm 96 

pp. 190-91 

p. 124 

3) Psalm 97 

pp. 191-92 

pp. 124-25 

4) Psalm 98 

p. 192 

pp. 125-26 

5) Psalm 99 

pp. 192-93 

pp. 126-27 

6) Psalm 29 

p. 193 

p. 127 

7) Lekha Dodi 

pp. 194-96 

pp. 128-31 

8) Psalm 92 

pp. 196-97 

pp. 131-32 

9) Psalm 93 

pp. 197-98 

p. 132 

10) Mourners’ Qaddish 

p. 198 

pp. 132-33 

Note: Number 1) through 10) constitute Qabbalat Shabbat, a custom introduced by the 
sixteenth-century Kabbalists in Safed. See Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorised Daily 
Prayerbook, pp. 120-129. 

11) The Shema’ and its Blessings 

pp. 199-203 

pp. 134-39 

12) Weshameru (Ex. 31:16-17) 

p. 203 

pp. 139-40 

13) Half Qaddish 

p. 204 

p. 140 

14) The Seven Benedictions 

pp. 204-208 

pp. 141-47 

15) Wayekhullu (Gen. 2:1-3) 

p. 209 

pp. 147-48 

16) Birkat Me’en Sheva’ 

p. 209 

pp. 148-49 

17) Qaddish Shalem 

p. 210 

pp. 149-50 

18) Bammeh madliqin PP- 198-99 

(Mishnah Shabbat, ch. 2 and b. Ber. 54a) 

pp. 150-52 

19) Qaddish deRabbanan 

p. 40 

pp. 152-53 

20) Qiddush 

p. 214 

p. 159 

21) ’Alenu 

pp. 210-11 

pp. 153-55 



22) Mourners’ Qaddish p. 211 

23) (Optional Concluding Hymn: Yigdal or ’Adon ’Olam) 


pp. 155-56 


(f) Sabbath Morning and Additional (Musaf) Service 


1) through 4) as in the regular Daily 
Morning Service 

5) Verses of Song (with Sabbath 
additions) 

6) The Shema’ and its Benedictions 

7) The Seven Benedictions 

8) Qaddish Shalem 

9) Torah Service 

10) Half Qaddish 

11) The Seven Benedictions ( Musaf) 

12) Qaddish Shalem 

13) ’En Kelohenu 

14) Rabbinic Passages 

(b. Keritot 6a; M. Tamid 7:4; ^ 

b. MegiHah 28b; b. Berakhot 64a) 

15) Qaddish deRabbanan 

16) ’Alenu 

17) Mourners’ Qaddish 

18) Shir Hakavod 

19) Mourners’ Qaddish 

20) Psalm 92 

21) Mourners’ Qaddish 


pp. 15-42 

pp. 7-34 

pp. 223-49 

pp. 166-97 

pp. 250-60 

pp. 197-209 

pp. 261-67 

pp. 209-218 

p. 268 

p. 249 

pp. 268-82 

pp. 219-37 

p. 282 

p. 237 

pp. 282-90 

pp. 237-48 

pp. 290-91 

p. 249 

p. 291 

p. 250 

pp. 291-92 

pp. 250-52 

pp. 292-93 

pp. 252-54 

pp. 293-94 

pp. 254-55 

p. 294 

pp. 255-56 

pp. 295-96 

pp. 257-59 

p. 294 

pp. 259-60 

pp. 294-95 

pp. 260-61 

p. 294 

pp. 261-62 

p. 22 

pp.264-65 



(§) Sabbath Afternoon Service 
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1) 

’Ashrei (Psalm 145) 

pp. 305-306 

2) 

Uva letsiyyon 

pp. 306-308 

3) 

Half Qaddish 

p. 308 

4) 

Torah Service 

pp. 308-312 

5) 

Half Qaddish 

p. 312 

6) 

The Seven Benedictions 

pp. 313-18 

V) 

Tsidqatekha tsedeq 

p. 318 

8) 

Qaddish Shalem 

p. 318 

9) 

’Alenu 

pp. 318-19 

10) Mourners’ Qaddish 

p. 319 

11) Additional Readings: 



(a) Between Sukkoth and Passover: 

pp. 320-27 


Barekhi nafshi 


(Psalms 104; 120; 121; 122, 123; 124; 

125; 126; 127; 128; 129; 

130; 131; 132; 133; 134) 

(b) Between Passover and pp. 328-46 

New Year: A weekly chapter 
from Pirqei Avot 


pp. 271-72 
pp. 272-74 
p. 274 
pp. 91-96 
p. 274 
pp. 275-81 

p. 282 

pp. 282-83 
pp. 283-84 
pp. 284-85 

pp. 286-91 

pp. 292-317 
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(h) Service for the Termination of the Sabbath 
1) Psalm 144 ( Ledavid barukh) pp. 347-48 


2) Psalm 67 ( Lamenatseah bineginot) p. 348 


3) The regular Daily Evening Service, 

pp. 157-74 

pp. 115-122; 

with appropriate insert in the 
fourth of the Eighteen Benedictions, 
through the end of the Eighteen 
(Nineteen) Benedictions 


54; 64-77 

41 Psalm 90:17 (Wihi no’am) 

p. 348 


5) Psalm 91 

pp. 348-49 


61 We’attah qadosh 

pp. 349-51 

pp. 99-101 

71 Oaddish Shalem 

p. 351 

pp. 101-102 

81 Wevitten lekha 

pp. 352-55 

pp. 318-23 

9) Psalm 128 

p. 355 

p. 323 

10) Havdalah 

pp. 357-58 

pp. 324-25 

11) ’Alenu 

p. 356 

pp. 102-103 

19) Mourners’ Qaddish 

pp. 356-57 

pp. 104-105 







REFORM liturgy 
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T,e liturgical .Uecalme of Reform Ju « sm is voluminous . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

different editions of .he prayerbook, ,o„g Refer™ tinea, have appeared to date. Add ,oth is me various 
editions of different Reform rituals tvhich have been published in the United States, and hear in mind 
that Reform .iturg.es have also been pubiished in Utin America, in South Africa, in Austria, »d in 
the State of Israel. A comprehensive and compiete bibliography of all Reform prayerbooks is still a 
desideratum. The following paragraphs are not intended to fill that need. They merely aim to give (a) 
some important dates in the history of Reform liturgy, with particular reference to its evolution in the 
United States, and (b) the major characteristics which distinguish the liturgy of Reform Judaism from 
its traditional prototype. 


(a) Important Dates in Reform Liturgy 

1810 Israel Jacobson institutes reformed services in the chapel of his school, in Seesen, Germany 

1815 Israel Jacobson institutes reformed services in Berlin 

1817/18 Die Deutsche Synagoge , ed. Gunzburg and Kley, Berlin 

1818 Hamburg Temple opened 

1819 First edition of the Hamburg Temple Prayerbook 

1830 The Sabbath Service and Miscellaneous Prayers, adopted by the Reformed Society of 
Israelites, founded in Charleston, South Carolina 

1841 First edition of Forms of Prayer used in the West London Synagogue of British Jews , ed. 
D. W. Marks (first Reform prayerbook in England) 

1845 First edition of the Prayerbook of the Berlin Reform Congregation 


1854 First edition of Abraham Geiger’s Prayerbook, Breslau 

1855 Seder Tefillah , ed. Leo Merzbacher, New York (one of the prototypes of the first Union 
Prayer Book) 

1856/58 First edition of David Einhom’s ’Plat Tamid (one of the prototypes of the Union Prayer 
Book ) 
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1859 First edition of Isaac Mayer Wise’s Minhag^Arnerica 

1894/95 First edition of Union Praver 

1918/20 Union Prayer Bonk, Revised Edition 

1929 EtnhdlSffitoi^ (The "Union Pra yer Book" of Gettnan Liberal fndaisnr) 

1940/45 Union Prayer Boole, Newly Revised Edition 

1962 Siddur Hatefillot Ushahhat (first Israeli Reform prayerbook) 

1975 Gates of Praver 

1982 ShebaleV (&St Movement - wi de prayerbook of Israeli Movement for Progressive 

(b) Major Characteristics of Reform Liturgy 

1) ABBREVIATION OF THE TRADITIONAL SERVICE. To a greater or lesser extent, all Reform 
prayerbooks aim at an abbreviation of the traditional service. Repetitions of prayers (e.g., ’Amidah. 
’Ashrei. Qaddish, etc.) are abolished. So are piyyutim . 

2) USE OF THE VERNACULAR. Recognition of the right of prayer in the vernacular is common to 
all Reform prayerbooks, although the use made of that right differs widely among the various 
Reform and Liberal congregations. The Reform congregations in the State of Israel conduct their 
services entirely in the vernacular—Hebrew. 

3) OMISSION OF ANGELOLOGY. All Reform prayerbooks tone down the angelology of the 
traditional liturgy. Some merely reduce it. Others, particularly in America, omit all references to 
angels. 

4) TONING DOWN OF PARTICULARISM. Traditional prayers which create the appearance of an 
"inviduous comparison" between Jews and non-Jews are changed in a more "universalistic" vein. 

5) OMISSION OF PRAYERS FOR "THE INGATHERING OF THE EXILES" AND "THE RETURN 
TO ZION." Some Reform rituals retain (or re-introduce) references to the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
(often understood in a "spiritual" sense), but, with the exception of the Israeli Reform prayerbook, 
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none voice the desire that Jewish existpripp in mn rv„ 

jewisn existence in the Diaspora come to an end, and that all Jews be 

physically transplanted to the Land of Israel. 

6) OMISSION OF PRAYERS FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE SACRIFICIAL CULT. This 
holds true even for those European Liberal liturgies in which the Musaf Service has been retained. 
Here, the mention of the sacrifices becomes a historical memory, rather than a hope for the future. 

7) SUBSTITUTION OF THE "MESSIANIC AGE" AND "REDEMPTION" FOR THE PERSONAL 
MESSIAH. This has been more consistently earned out in American rituals than in most European 
Reform prayerbooks. In the latter, the traditional Hebrew text often remains unchanged, while the 
substitution is made in the vernacular translation or paraphrase. 

8) SUBSTITUTION OF SPIRITUAL IMMORTALITY FOR PHYSICAL RESURECTION. Here, 
too, the American rituals have been more radical, while many of the European Reform liturgies 
leave the Hebrew text unchanged, while expressing the idea of spiritual immortality in the 
vernacular only. 

9) PROVISION OF VARIETY. Psalms and prayers used in the traditional liturgy on a single 
occasion are distributed over various occasions. Different services are made available for the same 
occasion. (Cf. the ten Sabbath Eve Services and six Sabbath Morning Services in the Gates of 

Prayer .) 

10) ADDITION OF NEW PRAYERS, VOICING CONTEMPORARY CONCERNS. Reform rituals 
avail themselves in varying degrees of the right to incorporate new prayers into the liturgy; but the 


right to do so is affirmed by all. 
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Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 1966. 
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Joseph Heinemann, ’Iyyunei tefillah . Ed., Avigdor Shinan. 2nd edition. Jerusalem, The Magnes 
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Louis Jacobs, Jew^Prayer. London, Jewish Chronicle Publications, 1955. 
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Eliezer Levi, Yesodot hatefillah. 3rd ed. Tel-Aviv, Abraham Zioni, 1955. 

Eliezer Levi, Torat hatefillah . Tel-Aviv, Abraham Zioni, 1961. 

Elie Munk, The World of Prayer . New York, Feldheim, 1954. 

Ehe Munk, The World of Prayer . Vol. II. New York, Feldheim, 1963. 

Jakob J. Petuchowski, Prayerbook Reform in Europe . New York, WUPJ, 1968. 

Petuchowski, ed., Contributions to the Scientific Study of Jewish Liturgy . New York, KTAV 

Jakob J. Petuchowski, Understanding Jewish Prayer . New York, KTAV, 1972. 

Jakob J. Petuchowski, Theology and Poetry . London/Henley/Boston, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1978. 


Jakob J. Petuchowski, "The Liturgy of the Synagogue: History, Structure, and Contents," in William 
Scott Green, ed., Approaches to Ancient Judaism. Volume 4. Chico, Scholars Press, 1983, on 1- 
64. 

Jakob J. Petuchowski and Ezra Fleischer, eds., Studies in Aggadah, Targum and Jewish Liturgy in 
Memory of Joseph Heinemann . Jerusalem, The Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 1981. 

Raphael Posner, Uri Kaploun, and Shalom Cohen, eds., Jewish Liturgy . New York/Paris, Leon Amiel, 
and Jerusalem, Keter, 1975. 

Richard S. Sarason, "On the Use of Method in the Modem Study of Jewish Liturgy," in William Scott 
Green, ed., Approaches to Ancient Judaism: Theory and Practice . Missoula, Scholars Press, 1978, 
pp. 92-172 Preprinted in Jacob Neusner, ed., The Study of Ancient Judaism . Vol. I. New York, 
KTAV, 1981, pp. 107-179, and updated, "Recent Developments in the Study of Jewish Liturgy," 
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Evelyn Underhill, Worship . New York, Harper Torchbooks, 1957. 
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Erie Werner, The Sacred Bridge . New York, Columbia University Press, 1959. 
Eric Werner, The Sacred Bridge . Vol. II. New York, KTAV, 1984. 
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Seligmann Baer, ed., Seder ’Avodat YisraVi , 

Roedelheim, 1868; many reprints.)-' ’ Schocken ’ 1937 - (Originally published in 

Philip Bimbaum, ed., DailyPraye^. New York, Hebrew Publishing Co., 1949. 

Joseph H. Hem, ed., The Authorized Daily Prayer Book. Revised Edition. New York, Bloch, 1948. 

DaV H 0 i!°i l 96 P r 1 ’ ed " — Tradilional Pra Y er Book for Sabbath and Festivals New York, Behrman 


Siddur ’Otsar hatefillot . 2 vols. New York, Sefer, 1946. 

Gates of Prayer . New York, CCAR, 1975. 

Gates of Repentance . New York, CCAR, 1978. 

Gates of the House . New York, CCAR, 1977. 

Siddur Sim Shalom , ed. Jules Harlow. New York, The Rabbinical Asembly, The United Synagogue 
of America, 1985. 


Mahzor for Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur , ed., Jules Harlow. New York, The Rabbinical 
Assembly, 1972. 


Siddur Hadash , ed., Sidney Greenberg and Jonathan D. Levine. New York/Bridgeport, Prayer Book 
Press, 1991. 

Mahzor Hadash , ed. Sidney Greenberg and Jonathan D. Levine. New York/Bridgeport, Prayer Book 
Press, 1978. 

Kol Haneshamah: Sabbath Eve . Wynecote, The Reconstructionist Foundation, 1989. 

Service of the Heart. London, Union of Liberal and Progressive Synagogues, 1967. 

Gate of Repentance. London, Union of Liberal and Progressive Synagogues, 1973. 

Forms of Prayer for Jewish Worship . Vol. I. I-ondon, The Reform Synagogues of Great Britain, 1977. 

Forms of Prayer for Jewish Worship . Vol. II ("Days of Awe"). London, The Reform Synagogues of 
Great Britain, 1985. 

Ha’avodah Shebalev. Jerusalem, Hatenu’ah leyahadut mitqaddemet, 1982. 



